ther difficulties. First, it was assumed that it would be necessary to intervene relatively early in the process that leads to incarceration but also that there is a considerable danger in overidentifying youths as predelin-quent. Second, it was assumed that there were environmental resources in the communities involved that could be tapped if the adolescent had an effective social advocate. Finally, it was assumed that the youths with which the program was to deal had a variety of strengths and resources that would benefit from encouragement and development but that they did not require therapy.
The first year of the program was essentially a pilot study devoted to working out procedures and agreements with the local police and to developing measurement devices. The second year involved a small-scale study of 25 youths treated on an experimental basis and 12 treated as usual. The experimental treatment was the assignment of a volunteer to work with the referred youths, using relationship, advocacy, and behavioral contracting skills. The student volunteers were trained and supervised on a continuing basis by graduate student supervisors who in turn were trained and supervised by the investigators. Examination of archival data at several intervals indicated that the treatment was probably associated with sizable and significant decrements in police contact and seriousness of offenses, and the diversion project seemed to have reduced the proportion of all youth sent to the courts by the local police. (Interestingly, self-report measures showed no changes in the targeted youths, nor in the perceptions of them held by their parents and friends.)
In the third project year the complex treatment was dismantled, and separate groups of youths were assigned to behavioral contracting, social advocacy, and control conditions. Again there were changes in objective measures of police contact and school attendance (but not in questionnaire data). At this point, a more detailed examination of the findings suggested that successful cases were more likely to have maintained positive interactions with important social systems such as family and school, were more likely to have begun their indicated intervention efforts successfully, and were more likely to have received a broad intervention directed at more than one social system.
The investigators note four things requiring emphasis (Rappaport et al. 1979):
1.  The youths referred to this program and kept out of legal difficulties were not from an "easy" population. In 23 of the 24 cases, the control youths (referred to the program and randomly assigned to "treatment as usual") were found to have further legal difficulties.
2.  The youths referred were, in all cases, those for whom formal court